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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to discover what the 
nonreturning student does when he leaves Montgomery College and why 
he left prior to earning a degree* This report is the second phase of 
a total follow-up study conducted by the Office of Institutional 
Research, The first phase consisted of a study of what the 1970 
graduates were doing four months after graduation. A third phase will 
sample employer rating of the degree of job preparation of Montgomery 
graduates, A goal of this study was to establish a base line against 
which subsequent surveys might be compared and against which trend 
data might be plotted. (Author/SGM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Each fall npproxlm.it e ly 40 percent of the matriculated students 
who were enrolled at Montgomery Comnmnity College the previous spring 
do not return. While the College can account for the graduates and 
academic suspensions, there has been no adequate explanation for these 
nonretuming students. The purpose of this study was to discover what 
the nonretuming student does when he leaves Montgomery and why he 
left prior to earning a degree. 

This report is the second phase of a total follow-up study 
conducted by the Office of Institutional Research, The first phase 
consisted of a study of what the 1970 graduates were doing four months 
after graduation. A third phase will sample employer rating of the 
degree of job preparation of Montgomery graduates. 

The primary purpose of this study was to establish a base line 
against which subsequent surveys might be compared and against which 
trend data might be plotted. The researchers are convinced that 
follow-up, by and of itself, provides the college community with 
little basis from which to make decisions affecting the Institution. 
The effect of policy or program changes are difficult to measure 
until a base line is established, 

riecause no criteria have been established regarding the non- 
retumi'ig student, no findings reported here can be considered good 
or bad. The fact that one-fourth of the students who do not return 
are employed is interesting but tails us little about the College's 
programs because no one has ever said how many of the students should 

(ix) 



be employed. That over half of the nonreturning students continued 
their education at another school has significance only if in sub-* 
sequent years the proportion increases or decreases, or someone 
establishes a program designed to either hold students at the Col- 
lege until graduation or facilitates their transfer prior to 
graduation. 

The value of this study will be measured by the use that has 
been and will be made of the findings to effect desirable changes 
in the patterns described here. Each subsequent study should be 
compared with this base line. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the extensive and excellent 
services provided by Data Systems and the graphic arts unit of the 
Learning Resources on the Rockville Campus. 

Robert L. Cell 

Director of Institutional Research 
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THE PROBLEM 

In the fall of 1970, 61 percent of the students matriculated 
In career programs, 62 percent of the general education students, 
and 59 percent of the liberal arts studeiits who were enrolled during 
the spring semester returned to classes at Montgomery Community 
College*^ What had become of the approximately 40 percent of the 
preceding semester student body? The purpose of this study was to 
discover why these students left Montgomery before they earned a 
degree and to determine what they did after leaving. 

THE METHODOLOGY 

All matriculated students eligible to return to Montgomery 
for fall 1970, but who did not enroll, were identified and mailed a 
questionnaire late in 1970 (see Appendix D for a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire). Thirty-five questionnaires were returned by the Post 
Office because the address was unknown* One student was reported 
deceased and six questionnaires had to be mailed a second time 
because the originals were returned in a mutilated condition. A 
total of 553 usable questionnaires was analyzed out of a possible 
1,261, Total return rate was thus 49 percent; the usable return 
was 44 percent. 

The information obtained from the nonre turning students was 
analyzed to discover significant patterns within the group and then 



Graduates and academically suspended students were omitted. 



2 

2 

compared with what was found out about the graduates in Phase I. 
Meaningful differenC(3S between the two groups were sought^ Where 
appropriate, College policy and procedures related to the findings 
are discussed* 

The demographic information collected by the American College 

Testing Program was useful not only in the preparation of Freshm en 
3 

Profiles but also as comparison data for other studies such as this 
follow-up. Use of previously collected A.C.T, data permitted a com- 
parison within a time frame of a few years. Questionnaires can be 
made shorter and thus less expensive to the College and less annoying 
to the recipient by not requesting information already on file. These 
advantages were somewhat mitigated by the fact that A.C»T. data were 
available only on those atudents who entered as matriculated freshmen 
and had recently graduated from high school. Persons over 21 at the 
time of admission, persons entering with a General Educational Devel- 
opment equivalency diploma, transferees from other institutions, and 
international students entering as other than first-semester freshiren 
had no A.C.T. data on file. As of fall 1973 the American College Test 
is no longer required for idnission to Montgomery College. 

For a combination of the above reasons, the section of this 
follow-up dealing with A.C.T. data includes only 272 (^9%) of the 



David F. Bleil, The Graduates 1970 , (Rockville, Maryland: 
Montgomery Coninunity Collegia, 1972) 



Robert L. Cell, Fre shmen Profiles , Fall 1971, (Rockville, 
Maryland: Montgomery Community College, 1972). pp. 31-34. 
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553 questionnaire respondents* Because the persons for whom A.C.T. 
data are unavailable are potentially systematically different from 
those for whom data are maintained, one should be cautious in gen- 
eralizing the results of subsequent data distribution patterns to 
the whole group of nonretumlng students. 

THE FINDINGS 

At first glance it would appear that many of the same acti- 
vities occupy the eligible nonretumlng student as occupy graduates, 
primarily school and employment. However, a comparison of the pie- 
charts in Figure 1 indicates that there are some obvious differ- 
ences. Over two-thirds (69.4%) of the graduates continued their 
education while less than two-thirds (57.7%) of the nonretumlng 
students were so occupied. Slightly less than one-third (29.1%) 
of the graduates listed themselves as being employed full- or part- 
time v:hile the proportion of nongraduates listing themselves as 
employed was slightly lower. These latter might appropriately be 
referred to as "early placement." 

The most obvious difference is that 12.2 percent of the non- 
returning students listed themselves as housewife, unemployed, or 
in military service. This compares to 1.5 percent of the gradu- 
ates who listed themselves in the same categories. In this area 
interpretation is difficult as to which is cause and which is 
effect. For example, were nonretumlng students more vulnerable to 
th^ draft because they were no longer in school, or did they leave 
college because they were drafted during or between terms? Are the 




GRADUATES 
1970 



NON GRADUATES 
1970 



F I G U R E 1 

WHAT GRADUATES AND NONGRAOUATES DO AFTER LEAVING MONTGOMERY 
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A. 3 percent who listed themselves as housewives not In school because 
they became wives and college was no longer relevant^ or because tlioy 
became mothers and college was uo longer possible? 

It is this multiplicity of motives which makes one reluctant to 
use the term *Mropout" to describe the students who leave before com- 
pletion of a degree or certificate. A degree was not in the education- 
al plans for all students* Matriculated students indicate that 2 per- 
cent do not plan to complete the requirements for the Associate in Arts 

4 

degree at the time of college entrance. Transfer-oriented students 
may have enrolled with no intention of earning a degree but merely of 
trying a year at the community college to see how well they could do 
before transferring to their first choice four-year school. This 
practice Is sometimes encouraged by high school counselors. 

Changes in academic regulations already made or contemplated 
in those institutions receiving transfer students from Montgomery Col- 
lege will no doubt alter the academic pattern of the transfer student. 
The University of Maryland, for example, will require all transfer 
students after 1974 to have earned the associate degree, or 56 credit 
hours. Had this regulation been in effect in 1970 then 155 more stu- 
dents might have been counted among the graduates of Montgomery College. 
The 155 nonretuming students who transferred to the University of 
Maryland represent 48.6 percent of the 319 students who transferred 
to other schools and 28 percent of the 553 former students who replied 
to the questionnaire. 



Robert L. Cell, Freshmen Profiles , Fall 1969, (Rockville, 
Maryland! Montgomery Community College, 1970), p. 22. 
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PART I 

CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF THE NON. JiTURNING STUDENT 

Where are you now . • . ? 

The nonretuming students were asked to indicate what they were 

doing at the time of the survey. The responses are shown in Table I, 

Over half of the respondents had transferred and were continuing their 

education. One-fourth had obtained jobs and were working full-time. 

t 

About five percent were in the military and another four percent listed 
themselves as housewives. Three percent said they were unemployed but 
looking for work. (See also Tables V, XIV, XV, XX, and XXII.) 

A.C.T. data concerning the original educational plans of 109 of 
the 234 nonreturning students who reported that they were not in school 
were available and are reported in Table II-A. Their interests were 
widespread and their educational goals tended to include a bachelor's 
degree or higher, suggesting they may have changed their educational 
plans since writing the A.C.T. examination or that they may return to 
college at a later date. (See also Tables V, VI, and XVII.) 

TABLE I 

CURRENT ACTIVITY OF NONRETURNING STUDENTS 



Current Activity 


Number 


Percent 


Now in school (full- and part-time) 


319 


57.7 


In military service 


27 


4.9 


Employed full-time (early placement) 


142 


25.7 


Looking for employment 


16 


3.0 


Housewife 


24 


4.3 


No response 


25 


4.4 


TOTAL 


553 


100.0 
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TABLE 1 1 -A 

INTENDED MAJOR AND DEGREE PLANS OF NONRETURNING STUDENTS 
WHO DID NOT TRANSFER 



NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 



Intended Major 



None given 


22 


Secretarial Science 


3 


Creative Writing 


1 


Elementary Ed. 


11 


Math & Statistics 


1 


English Literature 


2 


Physical Ed. 


3 


Meteorology 


1 


Foreign Language 


1 


Secondary Ed. 


3 


Oceanography 


] 


Music 


1 


Education, Other 


3 


Physics 


1 


General Ed. 


5 


History 


3 


Dental Hygiene 




Arts & Humanities 


1 


Home Economics 


2 


Dentistry 




Aero. Engineering 


1 


Psychology 


1 


Mortuary Science 




Architect . Engr. 


2 


Social Work 


2 


Nursing 




Electronic Engr. 


3 


Advertising 


1 


Occupational Therapy 




Other Engineering 


1 


Business Adm. 


12 


Veterinary Medicine 




Industrial Arts 


2 


Data Processing 


3 


Art & Sculpture 


2 


Other Trades 


1 


Law 


1 


Archi tecture 


1 


Housewife 


2 






Majors 37 












Students 109 








EDUCATIONAL PLANS 








Number 


Percent 






Less 


than 2 years certificate 


5 


4.6 






A.A. 


degree 


22 


20.2 






8. A. 


or equivalent 


48 


44.0 






M.A. 


or equivalent 


27 


24.7 






Ph.D. 


or equivalent 


3 


2.8 






M.D. 




1 


.9 






Other degree 


3 


2.8 






TOTAL 


109 


100.0 





Source: American College Testing Program 
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0£ the students continuing their education, cm analysis of 
the responses revealed that the University of Maryland enrolled the 
largest number with the greatest diversity of intended majors. The 
mo.^t common educational expectation for the University of Maryland 
transferees was the B»A. , or equivalent, while a substantial propor- 
tion (45%) intended to complete a master's, or higher » degree, (See 
Table It-B) A larger proportion of the students transferring to 
Maryland had intended majors in the engineering area than those 
transferring to other schools, 

The draw of the Maryland state colleges for Montgomery's non- 
returning students appears to be highest in the education curriculum 
which has a higher proportion of intended majors in this area than 
do the other schools. As can be seen from Tables II-B and II-C 
there* is less variability in the choice of majors transferring to 
the state colleges than to the University, One-third of those trans- 
ferring to the state colleges indicated they expected to earn a 
degree beyond the bachelor's. This is lower than the 45 percent of 
the University transferees who plan to earn a graduate degree. 

The least variability in choice of majors was found in those 
nongraduates who transferred to District o£ Columbia schools, (See 
Table II-D) Too few students had complete data available to make any 
judgment concerning the proportionate representation of various curri- 
culums. Degree aspirations of these students all indicated B,A, or 
higher. 
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TABLE II-B 

INTENDED MAJOR AND PFGREE PLANS OF TRANSFERRING NONRETURNING STUDENTS 

BY RECEIVING INSTITUTION 



UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 







Intended Major 








None given 


17 


Data Processing 


3 


Nursing 


1 


Elementary Ed. 


10 


Law 


3 


Physical Therapy 


1 


Secondary Ed. 


1 


Public Relations 


1 


Arts & Sculpture 


1 


tuucation, utner 


o 


"101 ogy 


1 
1 


Drama 


c 


History 


2 


Chemistry 


1 


Journalism 


1 


Home Economics 


1 


Oceanography 


2 


General Education 


2 


Psychol ogy 


3 


Agriculture 


2 


Architect. Engr. 


1 


Sociology 


3 


Dental Hygiene 


2 


Automotive Engr. 


1 


Accounting 


1 


Dentistry 


1 


Chemical Encjr. 


2 


Business Adm, 


10 


Dietetics 


1 


Mechanical Engr. 


1 






Electronic Engr. 


2 










Majors 30 












Students 83 









EOUCATIUHAL PLANS 





Number 


Percent 


A. A. degree 


3 


3.6 


B.A. or equivalent 


43 


51.8 


M.A. or equivalent 


28 


33.8 


Ph.D. or equivalent 


1 


1.2 


M.D. 


2 


2.4 


LL.B. 


3 


3.6 


Other degree 


3 


3.6 


TOTAL 


83 


100.0 



Source: American College Testing Program 
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TABLE II-C 

INTENDED MAJOR AND DEGREE PLANS OF TRANSFERRING NONRETURNING STUDENTS 

BY RECEIVING INSTITUTION 

MARYLAND STATE COLLEGES 
Intended Major 



None given 4 

Elementary Education 5 

Physical Education 2 

Secondary Education 2 

Psychology 1 

Business Administration 2 



Data Processing 
Secretarial Science 
Art 
Music 

General Education 

Majors 10 
Students 21 



EDUCATIONAL PLANS 





Number 


Percent 


8. A. or equivalent 


14 


66.6 


M.A. or equivalent 


2 


9.5 


Ph.D. or equivalent 


3 


14.3 


lL.b. 


1 


4.8 


Other degree 


1 


4.8 


TOTAL 


21 


100.0 



Source: American College Testing Program 



TABLE ll-n 






INTtNOEO MAJOR AND DtGREC PLANS Of TRANSFERRING 

BY RECEIVING INSTITUTION 


NONRETURN ING 


STUDENTS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


Intended Major 






None given 


3 




Business Administration 


1 




Political Science 


I 




Engl ish Literature 


1 




Majors 3 
Students 6 






EDUCATIONAL PLANS 




Number 


Percent 


B.A. or equivalent 


2 


33.3 


M.A. or equivalent 


1 


16.7 


Ph.D. or equivalent 


2 


33.3 


Other degree 


1 


16.7 


TOTAL 


6 


100.0 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Intended Major 






None given 


2 




Music 


1 




Liberal Arts 


1 




Majors 2 
Students 4 






EDUCATIONAL PLANS 




Number 


Percent 


B.A. or equivalent 


3 


75 


M.A. or equivalent 


1 


25 


TOTAL 


4 


100 



^"^ource: American College Testing Program 
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The universities mid colleges outside of the Maryland-Dlstr id 
of Colu^^bla area attracted students with diverse intended majors 
second only to the University of Maryland* (See Table II-E) Students 
in allied health and medical curriculums at Montgomery tended to 
transfer to these out-of-area schools. Ttie degree aspirations sup- 
ported this observation. Nongraduates intending to earn an M»D. degree 
were 6 percent of the out-of-area transferees while M.D» degree seekers 
were 2 percent of those transferring to the University of Maryland. 
Fewer persons interested in business or politics as a prospective major 
transferred to out-of-area schools both in total numbers and in propor- 
tion compared to the other schools. 

As more data accumulate from subsequent follow-ups, it should 
be possible to determine with more precision the curricular selectivity 
of the principal receiving schools of our students, graduates, or other- 
wise. Trends in curriculum enrollment will illuminate areas of employ- 
ment difficulties or opportunities and changes in the "f ashionableness" 
of certain majors. (See also Table XV) 

The curriculum major designations used by A.C.T. are not iden- 
tical with those of Montgomery College. The following tabulation 
(Table III) is by the Montgomery College designations. It should be 
noted that this table contains the total respondents while Table II 
contained only those for whom the A.C.T. data were available. There- 
fore, the totals are different. One point of discrepancy which can 
be recognized is the small number (five) of transferees enrolled in 
Montgomery College's health curriculums (Allied Health, Medical 
Technology, and Nursing) compared with the thirteen who indicated 
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TABLE n-E 

INTENDED MAJOR AND DEGREE PLANS OF TRANSFERRING NONRETURNING STUDENTS 

BY RECEIVING INSTITUTION 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■■■111 m ■ mm a i ^ i«*mi»mimi*» ««»iiiMiij«L. — f , , 



UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE OUT OF MD/DC AREA 







Intended Major 






None given 


8 


Foreign Service 1 


Arts & Scul pture 


2 


Elementary Ed. 


3 


Archaeology 1 


Drama 


1 


Physical Ed. 


2 


Mathematics 2 


Foreign Language 


2 


Secondary Ed. 


2 


Agriculture 1 


General Ed. 


1 


History 


1 


Fish & Game Mgt* 1 


Humanities 


1 


Psychology 


1 


Dentistry 3 


Electrical Engr. 


2 


Sociology 


2 


Dietitics 1 


Aviation 


1 


Data Processing 


3 


Medical Tech, 1 


Industrial Arts 


1 


Law 


2 


Nursing 1 
Veterinary Medicine 1 


Housewife 


1 



Majors 26 
Students 49 



EDUCATIONAL PLANS 





Number 


Percent 


Less than 2 years certificate 


1 


2.0 


A. A. degree 


2 


4.1 


B.A. or equivalent 


20 


40.8 


M.A. or equivalent 


17 


34.7 


Ph.D. 


2 


4.1 


M.D. 


3 


6.1 


LL.8. 


2 


4.1 


Other 


2 


4.1 


TOTAL 


49 


100.0 



Source: American College Testing Program 
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iatentioii to major in hcMlth anil modic:al curriculums and who trims- 
forrod to othor scliools. Porlun>s one of tho forces driving students 
to transfer before completion of an associate degree is the desire 
to find curriculums which more closely match their original educa- 
tional goal. Also, it must be kept in mind that the allied health 
curriculums lead to immediate employment and not transfer^ 

Table IV is a condensed breakdown of the receiving institutions 
by Montgomery's career and transfer curriculum designations, The cor-- 
relation of proportion of career/transfer with attendance at particular 
categories of schools Is a low ,15. This indicates little or no selec- 
tivity by the receiving schools with regard to the career/transfer 
curriculum designation of the students. In other words, the career- 
oriented nongraduate has the same probability of transferring into tlie 
University of Maryland as has the transfer nongraduate. The single 
exception to the evidence of equi-probability of transfer is the higher 
than proportional rate of transfer of career-oriented students into 
trade or technical schools, The actual number of transferees compared 
with the number that might be expected, based on this proportion, was 
a ratio of 3:1» Since the number of students is so small thi'j ratio 
could be due to sampling variation. The probability of obtaining this 
ratio from a sample of this size is five chances in 100. 

Cu rrent educational plans 

The A.C.T. program asks high school seniors (and juniors in 
some castfs) to Indicate the highest level of education they intend to 
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TABLE IV 

CAREER AND TRANSFER ORIENTED STUDENTS AND THE 
INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH THEY TRANSFERRED 



Montgomeiry 

uurr 1 cu 1 urn 
Designation 


University College 

UT nary 1 ana or uniVi 

Maryland Colleges in O.C. 


Trade 
Out of or 

School School 


Total Proportion 
Respondents of 

in Respondent 
Curriculum Transferri 


Career 


11 3 2 


11 3 


88 




34. U 


Transfer 


144 31 30 


76 8 


465 




62.2% 


TOTAL 


155 34 32 


87 n 


553 




57.7% 




TABLE 


V 










PLANNED EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 
COMPARED WITH THEIR 


NONRETURNING STUDENTS 
CURRENT STATUS 






Current Status 


Less than two Associate in 
years - Cert. Arts 


Bachelor's 


Master's 
or above 


Total 


Percer 


In school 


1 5 


82 


75 


163 


59.9 


Military 'service 0 1 


6 


7 


14 


5,2 


Employed 


3 16 


35 


24 


78 


28.7 


Seeking employment 1 3 


2 


3 


9 


3.3 


Housewife 


1 2 


5 


0 


8 


2.9 


TOTAL 


6 27 


130 


109 


272 


100.0 


Percent 


2.2 9.9 


47.8 


40.1 


100 





Source; American College Testing Program 
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Book* TabLo V Indicates lIio distribution of educatlonaL plans by the 
current status of those >^tudcnts on whom records arc complete. Two 
percent of the respondents with A.C.T. Information on file indicated 
they planned less than an Associate in Arts as their highest level of 
academic accomplishment. These students may be regarded as having 
achieved their educational goals at Montgomery College even though 
they do not appear In the graduation statistics. 

One hundred sixty-three respondents (59,9%) included in the 
272 with A,C,T. information transferred. Of these^ six had indicated 
previously that the Associate in Arts or Certificate was as far as 
they planned to go with their formal education* For them the contin- 
uation of education represents an upward adjustment of their goals. 
There remains 90 respondents (33%) for whom their former educational 
aspirations and present activities do not seem to match. These are 
the ones to whom the term ^^dropout" is usually applied. 

By further examination of Table V it can be seen that propor- 
tionately fewer persons in the categories other than "in school" 
aspired to an academic degree higher than the bachelor *s level. The 
probability of a person in this population who aspires to higher than 
a bachelor's degree continuing on in school even though he or she did 
not graduate from Montgomery is .69. The probability of a respondent 
from the same population who aspired to a bachelor's degree (or less) 
continuing in school without receiving an A. A. is ,54. Thus there is 
a moderate correlation between level of educational aspiration and 
persistence in school among those who left Montgomery College without 
graduating. 
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Table VI compares the planned educational level of the non- 
returnltig students with that of the total 1969 freshman class. The 
proportion of the follow-up population who selected a given level of 
iicademlc aspiration agrees quite closely with that of the 1969 class. ^ 
This is supporting evidence to the hypothesis that the nonreturnlng 
students are fairly representative of the total student body with 
respect to their educatiunal expectations. 

A note of caution should be injected at this point. Wherever 

there is selectivity involved, such as the completion of a degree or 

diploma as a condition for acceptance into continuing higher education, 

a positive correlation will exist between past and present scholastic 

achievement which is higher than would be the case if all levels of 

the educational system were "open door.'* This does not prove that the 

academic degree was necessary to succeed in further education* It does 

show that the degree or diploma is required to try for further education. 
Table VII is a comparison of the transfer proportion of the 1970 

graduates with that of the nonreturnlng group. ^ It can be seen that the 
transfer patterns of both groups are quite similar. Apparently a sub- 
stantial number of the student body is convinced that there is little 
advantage in receiving the Associate in Arts degree when they can 
transfer and start working toward a more advanced degree earlier. Their 
area of concern may be the extra requirements for the Associate in Arts 
degree above and beyond transfer requirements or for paying the gradua- 
tion fee. 

^Ibid. , p. 22. 

^Blell, ££• c^t. , p. 22. 
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TABLE VI 

COMPARISON OF TOTAL 1969 FRESHMAN DEGREE EXPECTATIO.^S WITH THE 
NONRETURN ING STUDENTS 1970 SAMPLE 



Degree Expectations 


Nonreturning Students 
1970 


Freshmen 
1969 


Certificate 


2% 


2% 


Associate in Arts 


10% 


m 


Bachelor's or Equivalent 






M.A. or Equivalent 


28% 


2]% 


Ph.D. or Equivalent 


42 


5% 


M. D. or Equivalent 


3% 


2% 


LL.B. or Equivalent 


5% 


7% 



Source: American College Testing Program 
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The percentages of each group of students who transferred to 
particular area schools agree well with two exceptions. The number 
of graduates transferring to the University of Mavyland is higher 
than would be expected and the number of nongraduates was lower than 
expected on the basis of proportion. With respect to schools outside 
Maryland and the District of Columbia the relative proportions were 
reversed. The nongraduates were more frequently represented In the 
out-of-state transfers than were the graduates compared with what 
would be expected on the basis of proportion. Because of these two 
major differences, the correlation between graduate and nongraduate 
transferees with respect to where they transferred was .15. The 
difference between expecced and actual number of students from the 
graduate and nongraduate groups transferring to the University of 
Maryland and schools out-of-state and the District of Columbia was 
so great that it would not occur by chance more often than once in 
a hundred samples* 

TABLE VII 

WHERE NONGRADUATES AND GRADUATES TRANSFER 





Total 
Number 


Nongraduates 
Percent Percent 
of of 
Total Transfers 


Total 
Number 


Graduates 
Percent 
of 
Total 


Percent 
of 

Transfers 


University of Maryland 


155 


28.0 


48.6 


135 


40.1 


57.7 


Other Maryland schools 


34 


6.2 


10.7 


25 


7.4 


10.7 


O.C. Colleges & Univ. 


32 


5.8 


10.0 


32 


9.5 


13.7 


Schools outside Md./D.C. 


87 


15.7 


27.3 


33 


9.8 


14.1 


Trade/Technical schools 


11 


2.0 


3.4 


9 


2.7 


3.8 


Did not transfer 


234 


42.3 


0 


103 


r 


0 


TOTAL 


553 


100.0 


100.0 


337 


100.0 


100.0 

T- 1 r T 1 1 1 1 r 
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How we 1 1 did Moat gome ry College pr epare you for your present school ? 

Transferring nongraduates were asked to rate the preparation 
they had received at Montgomery College on a scale from 1 - "Not at all 
well*' to 5 ^ "Excellently.*' These ratings for various Montgomery 
College majors are displayed on Table VI 11 categorized by the groupings 
of receiving schools. Only one statistically significant difference 
was found between the mean ratings of preparation for different schools. 
This was the difference between th'j ratings overall and the ratings by 
the nongraduates who transferred to the trade and technical schools. 
These students tended to feel less well prepared than the students 
transferring to other schools. 

Overall, transferees rated their preparation 3.4, or roughly 
halfway between "Well" and "Very well." The standard error of the mean 
was 0*058 which was small enough to assure one that the overall results 
are quite stabJe. This stability does not hold for the cells wliere the 
number ot nongraduates responding was small. in fact any attitude score 
derived from less than six students is probably unacceptable as an 
estimate of the feelings of all nongraduates in that given category • 
Within these limits there were no negative group ratings by major or 
receiving school. In other words > Montgomery students feel they have 
been well prepared for their work at the institutions to which they 
transfer. (See also Table XXX) 

Did you lose credits when you transferred ? 

Students who transferred were asked if they had lost credit in 
transferring and of the 319 who transferred, 312 answered the question. 
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llie ro«iah\lag 3B.5 pcrceul ^taiod th.it thuy Isad lost no crtnllls in 
transfer. (See Table IX) 

TABLE IX 
CREDIT LOST IN TRANSFER 



■Reported Credit Reported No 

Lost Credit Lost No Response Given 

Receiving Institutions Nunober Percent Number Percent Number Percent Total 



University of Maryland 


102 


66 


50 


32 


3 


2 


155 


Other Maryland Colleges 


22 


65 


11 


32 


1 


3 


34 


D.C. Univ. or Colleges 


14 


44 


16 


50 


2 


6 


32 


Uut of Maryland/C.C. 


53 


61 


34 


39 


0 


0 


87 


Trade & Technical Schools 


1 


9 


9 


82 


1 


9 


n 


TOTAL 


192 


60 


120 


38 


7 


2 


319 



The number of reported credits lost was compared with the 
schools which received the transferring students in order to deter- 
mine if patterns exist. The apparent differences from the pattern 
are found in the higher percentage of transferees reporting no credit 
lost when transferring to trade or technical schools or to univer- 
sities or colleges in the District of Columbia, However, the corre- 
lation between schools attended and credit reported lost was .19 
indicating that the likelihood of losing credit is nearly uniform 
at the schools in the different areas. This finding is a rpvorse of 
the experience of the 1970 graduating class who tended to lose more 
ciedit when they transferred to the University of Maryland. 
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Lf you * re in the military . . . ? 

Although only 27 respondents indicated that they were in the 
military service, 28 respondents indicated plans following completion 
of service. Using the 28 as the base, responses were tabulated in 
Table X. 

TABLE X 

PLANS OF NONRETURNING STUDENTS REGARDING MILITARY SERVICE 



Number Percent 

Plan to make a career of the-military 4 14.3 

Plan to return to school after mil Uary service 20 71.4 

Plan to find or return to a job after military service 4_ 14.3 

TOTAL 28 100.0 



Those in the service were also asked: 

!• Is the military giving you training In skills which are 
usable in civilian occupations? 

2, If yes, is the training related to your studies at Montgomery? 

3. Do you plan to continue in this field when you leave the 
service? 

The majority indicated that they were receiving training and that it 
was useful but unrelated to their Montgomery College studies. The 
respondents were nearly evenly divided about planning to continue in 
their military field of training at the end of their service obligation. 
(See Table XI) 
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TABLE XI 



CAREER TRAINING RECEIVED IN MILITARY 
BY NONRETURNING STUDENTS 



Receiving Useful Training is Related Plan to Continue 

Career Training to MC Studies Studies after Discharge 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Yes 25 89 11 44 13 46 

No 3 11 14 56 10 36 

No response 0 0 0 0 5 18 

TOTAL 28 100 25 100 28 100 



This high proportion of nonreturning students indicating that 
the military is serving a career-educational role has important impli- 
cations for those in the College who plan programs for veterans. How 
to integrate the military experience with college experience and how 
to provide appropriate credit for training received in service will 
have to be studied in more detail. 

The complete Gliuiination of student deferments has removed the 
necessity of requiring eligible students to finish a specified number 
of crediLb within a given time frame* The effect of the military on 
enrollment is apparent with the 27 former students who reported they 
were in the military^ eight student transfers to keep draft deferments 
current, and five former students leaving the area as a result of 
military transfers; thus, forty of the 553 nonreturning students (7»2%) 
were directly affected by the military. 
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Why did you leave Montgomery College ? 

The non returners were asked why they left Montgomery College 
and were given eight possible alternatives and an additional open- 
ended option, This last option proved to be the most popular, indi- 
cating that the alternatives will have to be revised and expanded in 
future questionnaires. (See Table Xll) 

TABLE XII 

WHY STUDENTS LEFT MONTGOMERY PRIOR TO GRADUATION 



Listed Options Number Percent 



Took a job 


44 


8.0 


Could not get good enough grades 


7 


1.3 


Too much course work 


3 


0.5 


School wasn't relevant 


19 


3.4 


Military service interfered 


22 


4.0 


Personal - nothing to do with school 


no 


19.9 


Was confused about what was expected 


3 


0.5 


Only needed certain courses for job or promotion 


10 


1.8 


Other 


263 


47.6 


No response 


72 


• 13.0 


TOTAL 


553 


100.0 



Tabulation of the "other*' response column generated the 
student options found in Table XIII - A and 
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TABLE XI 1 1 -A 

"OTHER" REASONS WHY STUDENTS LEFT MONTGOMERY PRIOR TO GRADUATION 



Student Cenerated Reasons Number Percent 

Transferred to another school 69 12.5 

Moved out of the area 16 2.9 

Completed educational plans 14 2.5 

Would lose time or credits in transfer if 

student stayed to complete A. A. 13 2*4 

Do not consider A. A. important 12 2.2 

Course(s) wanted not given 11 2.0 

Planning to travel 9 1.6 

Bored 9 1.6 

Illness or accident 8 1,5 

Uncertain as to wants or needs 8 1.5 

Married 8 1.5 

Maternity^ 8 1,5 

Comply with Draft Board regulations in order to 

keep deferment^ 8 K5 

Have reenrolled at Montgomery College 6 1.1 

Have graduated from Montgomery College 6 1.1 



Married/maternity represents separate responses of separate 
individuals. 

Selective Service regulations formerly required student's 
satisfactory completion of one-quarter of requirements for A. A, each 
semester in order to maintain IIS deferment (IIS now eliminated). 

if 

Students may have transferred credit back from a four-year 
college and received the A. A. 
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The responses listed in Table XIII-B were given by less than 
1 percent of the respondents, 

TABLE XIII-B 

"OTHER" REASONS WHY STUDENTS LEFT MONTGOMERY 
PRIOR TO GRADUATION (Continued) 



Student Generated Reasons Number 



Need to get away from home 5 

Military transfer of student or husband of student 5 

Self-employed entrepreneur 4 

Had accumulated more credits than receiving school 

would accept 4 

Had insufficient funds 4 

Would not specify 4 

Had irregular work schedule 3 

Did not like to commute 3 

Necessary courses were cancelled 3 

Working and housewife duties 2 

Changed goals 2 

College required irrelevant courses 2 

Joined a kibbutz 2 

Looking for better faculty 2 



Could not get around campus in a wheelchair 

Conflict with full-time job 

School not fulfilling 

Mixup on registration 

Lacked motivation 

On vacation 



In at least two areas external policy changes will affect the 
reasons given for failure to complete the associate degree; changes 
in draft regulations and changes in transfer policies at the Universi 
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ol Maryland will most likely roHiilL In Llio liiluro In ^rcciLer e^mphasln 
on the Associate in Arts degree for transfer. (See also Tables XVI, 
XVII, XXI, XXIV, and XXV) 

PART II 

INSTITUTIONAL VARIABLES AND THE NONRETljRNING STUDENT 

Cross tabulations were prepared with different institutional 
variables to determine if a relationship existed between them and the 
various activities engaged in by the nonretuming students. The search 
for such relationships is one manner of studying the influence of the 
characteristics of an institution. Current research in this area, such 
as the American Council on Higher Education's longitudinal study, has 
clearly established that institutional characteristics do in fact in- 
fluence students in a number of Important nonacademic ways,' 

Curriculum 

One of the institutional characteristics which is apt to have 
an effect on the student's subsequent activity is the curriculum in 
which the individual matriculated. Statistical comparisons were pos- 
sible only between the school and employment categories because too 
few observations fell into the other areas. Table XIV compares the 
current activities of the nonretuming students with their curriculum 
at Montgomery College. There is a small but significant correlation 
of 0.29 (less than one chance in a hundred of error) between curricu- 
lums and the probability of being employed or in school. Thus, if a 



Laura Kent, The ACE Office of Researc h, Its Purposes and[ A cti- 
vities , (Washington, D, C, : American Council on Education, 1972), 
Pp. 5-18. 
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student was enrolled In a career curriculum he is more likely to be 
employed now than if he were enrolled in a transfer curriculum. 

In many of the other designated curriculums there were insuf-- 
ficient numbers of respondents with complete records to permit com- 
putations of probabilities which would be considered stable. It 
should be noted that general education has the largest number of 
respondents of any curriculum, and thus to a greater extent than any 
other determines the average probability. Therefore, It is not sur- 
prising that the proportion of general education nongraduates in 
school or employed does not differ significantly from the average. 
(See also Table III) 

Pre-malriculation intended major and current activity 

The intended major prior to matriculation of the nonretuming 
student gives little information regarding the direction that the 
student will take after leaving Montgomery College. Table XV shows 
the number of nonretuming students by present activity and by major 
field intended prior to attending Montgomery. The correlation coeffi- 
cient between these two variables was found to be essentially zero. 

Grade point average and reasons for leaving before graduation 

There is no discernible relationship between the grade point 
average a student earned at Montgomery and the reason given for leav- 
ing prior to earning a degree. The obtained correlation coefficient 
was .16 which is not significantly different from zero for a sample 
of this size. Thus, neither good nor poor grades appear to be related 
to the reasons given for leaving the College. (See Tables XVI, also 
XXIII) 
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Expected leye 1 of education and reasons for leaving before graduation 

There was no statistically significant correlation observed 
between the level of education expected and the reasons given for 
leaving before graduation. (See Table XVII, also Tables II, V, VI, 
XII, XIII, XVI, XXI, XXIV, and XXV) With only one exception, the 
probability of a student being in a given category agreed with the 
observed frequency with which the nonretuming students responded. 
The single exception was the category of "Associate in Arts degree" 
and "Took a job*" On the basis of the total group, it was expected 
that the probability of a student being In this category would be 
around nine in a thousand whereas the observed probability was much 
higher, 26 in a thousand* It appears, therefore, that of the stu- 
dents who leave before achieving the Associate in Arts degree, those 
who Intended to complete the A* A. as their highest degree are more 
likely to drop out of college to take a job than are persons who 
aspire to higher degrees. 

Financial aid plans of nonretuming students 

The American College Testing program records the financial 
aid plans of students at the time they take the test. This is often 
before they have completed their senior year and before they know if 
they will be accepted into their first choice college. However, this 
appears to be an indication of their relative financial need. The 
number of persons indicating intent to apply for financial aid is 
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independent of the reasons given for leaving Montgomery College before 
earning a degree* The correlation between reasons for leaving and 
scholarship and loan plans was essentially zero, (See Table XVIII) 

Family income 

A comparison was made between the reported family Income for 
the nonretuming student sample and the total of Montgomery College 
freshmen, (See Table XIX) The distributions are identical up to the 
$7,999 mark. From there to $19,999 the nonre turning students were 
more frequently represented by one or two percentage points. Above 
$20,000 the nonretuming students were less frequently represented 
than all the college freshmen were by one or two percentage points. 
These differences can most dramatically be seen in the median incomes 
of the respective groups. The median family income for the nonretum- 
ing nongraduates is $10,330 while the median family Income for all 
Montgomery College freshmen is $15,980. Family income median for all 

o 

Montgomery County in 1969 was $16,710. Thus, it can be seen that 
there are proportionately more students at Montgomery College whose 
family's Income is less than the County &:edian and the family Income 
of the nongraduates Is proportionately even lower* This would suggest 
that the retention rate at the College might be somewhat amenable to 
manipulation through financial aid; however, the relSitionship, if any, 

g 

Source: !J. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population 
and Housing preparc^.d by Maryland Department of State Planning. See 
also: Statistical Profile of Montgomery County Department and Com- 
munity and Economic Development, Office of Economic Research and Plan- 
ning, Mr» Hamried Naz, Director. 
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between the below-^the-median family income of the nonperslsting 
group, their financial aid plans, and their lack of degree coiuple- 
tion> is not clear. • 

Table XIX details these Income distributions while Table XX 
details the income distribution by current activity. No relations- 
ship was found between these two variables. The observed correla- 
tion coefficient of 0%l8 was not significantly different from zerot 
Tiiere is no evidence, therefore, to link family income with what 
students do once they leave the College. 

Work plans 

When students sit for the American College Test they are asked 
to indicate their plans for working while attending college- These 
plans were examined in terms of reasons given for leaving school and 
current activities in an effort to further explore possible financial 
components to the decision to leave Montgomery College prior to earn- 
ing a degree. 

There appeared to be no pattern with respect to overall work 
plans and reasons for not continuing at Montgomery. (See Table XXI) 
Hov/ever, it was found that students who planned to work the most while 
in college either worked full-titne or entered the military after 
leaving school* (See Table XXII) 

Date of matriculation 

Students included in the study could have entered at any time 
prior to fall 1970. The master file of dates of matriculation was 
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cross -tabulated with other variables. One student originally matri-- 
culated fall 1960, two entered fall 1967, and two in the spring of 
1968. The bulk of the students (with complete records) entered fall 
1968 (127 students) or later, 17 in spring 1969, seven in summer 1969, 
and 107 entered in fall 1969. 

There does not appear to be any statistically significant 
relationship between date of matriculation and grade point average. 
(See Table XXIII, also Table XVI) There is also no apparent rela- 
tionship between date of matriculation and reasons for leaving before 
completing a degree. (See Table XXIV) 

Major subjects 

The American College Testing Program provides potential fresh- 
men with a list of 98 possible majors they could choose in various 
institutions of higher education. Montgomery College offers 56 cur- 
riculum options, and of these, 34 coincide with those of the A.C.T. 
list (34.7 percent of the A.C.T. list). Eighteen of the coincident 
majors are unique matched pairs. Fifty-seven of the A.C.T. majors 
were selected by one or more of the students in this study. Montgom- 
ery College curriculums coincided with 25 of those selected (43.9%). 
In other words, 149 students out of 272 anticipated a curriculum 
which was offered at Montgomery College and 123 students (45.2%) 
indicated an interest in a major which Montgomery College did not 
offer. (See Appendix A) It would be interesting to know what 
prompted this latter group to enroll where they could not matriculate 
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in their first choice major. Some, no doubt, had changed their 
orientation; some may have matriculated in a major which was more 
general with intention of specializing at the time of transfer, 
(See Appendix B) Future research will attempt to discover if the 
proportion of students Initially Intending to enroll in a major 
not Qffered at Montgomery College is higher for the nonretuming 
nongraduate than it is for the graduates, Thijj will depend on the 
availability of A.CT. data In the future. If such a discrepancy 
v-xists it would have implications for coordination between high 
school and college counselors. 

Figure 2 is an illustrative comparison between the graduates 
of 1970 and the tiongraduates of 1970 by curriculum. Shadings indi- 
cate whether the students transferred to the University of Maryland, 
other schools, or are not in school. The most obvious feature of 
the chart is the larger number of nongraduates than graduates in 
every curriculum with the exception of engineering technology, gen- 
eral business, and medical technology. The overwhelming majority of 
general education matriculants who left the College in 1970 did not 
graduate. There is considerable variability in the probability of 
graduation and the probability of transfer to other schools between 
the different Montgomery College curriculums. 

PART III 

GIlNERAL INDICATORS OF STUDENT OPINION 
A portion of the questionnaire dealt with student feelings 
regarding their experience at MontgOTDery. Following is a comparison 
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of the responses to these questions with other information obtained 
in the survey. 

Choice of courses 

As one way of assessing student satisfaction with their pro- 
gram of studies at Montgomery College, a question regarding satisfac- 
tion with their choice of courses while at the College was included^ 
Sixty-six students (12%) expressed regret at their choice of courses, 
367 (66%) indicated that they had no regrets, and 120 (225i) gave no 
response. This percentage of favorable responses is not likely to 
be the result of chance. 

Table XXV presents the data on the question concerning a 
relationship between disaffection with their choice of courses and 
their reasons for leaving before graduation. Overall , only 15 per- 
cent of the students who answered indicated regret of their choice 
of courses. This percentage was reasonably consistent across the 
various reasons for leaving Montgomery College. The obtained corre- 
lation coefficient of .14 was not significantly different from zero 
for this size population. Thus, apparently there is no connection 
between the reason given for leaving Montgomery and students* dls* 
satisfaction with their choice of courses. 

Employed students 

One hundred and forty-two respondents replied that they were 
employed full-time and 39 others were employed, but not full-time* 
Most of those employed part-time were also in school. Not all 
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TABIE XXV 

FEELINGS ABOUT SELECTION OF COURSES VS. REASONS 
FOR NOT RETURNING TO MONTGOMERY 



REASON FOR LEAVING 


REGRET CHOICE 


DO NOT 
REGRLT CHOICE 


NO 

RESPONSE 


TOTAL 


Took a job 


5 


28 


11 


44 


Poor grades 


2 


4 


1 


7 


Too much work 


0 ' 


3 


0 


3 


School not relevant 


4 


9 


6 


19 


Military interfered 


2 


12 


8 


22 


Personal reasons 


12 


80 


18 


110 


Was confused 


1 


2 


0 


3 


Only need some courses 


0 


6 


4 


10 


Other 


32 


185 


46 


263 


No response 


8 


38 


26 


72 


TOTALS 


66 


367 


120 


553 



ERIC 
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employed students gave usable responses to every question regarding 
their work* (See Appendix C) Responses to the question » ''What Is 
the relationship of your studies at MC to your present job?*' are 
presented in Table XXVI* 

TABLE XXVI 

RELATIONSHIP OF STUDIES AT MONTGOMERY 
TO PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 



STUDIES AT MC ^ERE... NUMBER PERCENT 

Necessary or required for the job 13 7 

Helpful for the job 73 40 

Unnecessary or unrelated to the job 95 53 

TOTAL EMPLOYED (Full- and part-time) 181 100 

FroTL the results of this question it appears that the 181 employed 
students did not tend to obtain jobs closely related to their studies 
at the College. The possibility exists that their "studies" may have 
been of the general education nature rather than career education and 
they saw no direct relationship. 

Many respondents who completed the questionnaire section on 
employment indicated in their comments that they felt the phrasing of 
the questions were unduly biased towards students matriculated In 
career programs. Future questionnaires will attempt to correct this 
problem. 



Instruction and counseling 

The former students were asked to rate the benefit they felt 
they had derived from the instruction and counseling at the Gollega* 
Table XXVIl cotppares the ratings given to each area. 

TABLE XXVII 

BENEFITS OF INSTRUCTION AND COUNSELING 
RECEIVED BY NONRETURNING STUDENTS 



VERY NO 

NONE LITTLE SOtlEWHAT VERY MUCH RESPONSE TOTAL 

Instruction 3 20 152 258 120 553 

Percent 0.5 3,6 27.5 46.8 2K6 100 



Counseling 108 88 133 98 126 553 

Percent 19.6 15.9 24.2 17.7 22,6 100 



Clearly the students* reaction to instruction is independent of their 
reaction to counseling. Assuming a weight of "None** » 1 to "Very 
much" = 4, the average opinion of instruction was 3.54 while the 
average opinion of the counseling was 2.52. 

In terms of likelihood, the nongraduate is likely to rate the 
instruction received positively 95 times in a hundred while he is 
likely to rate the counseling received positively only 54 times in a 
hundred. Overall, however, the nongraduates showed a f our^-to-one 
likelihood of a positive rating when counseling and instruction were 
combined. 
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Lt Is not clear just why there is sucli n discrepancy between 
the uonreturning students' perception of the instruction and the 
counseling. The correlation between rating Instruction and counsel- 
ing is .50, one of the highest correlations found in this study 
regarding an institutional variable. A correlation of this magnitude 
means that one student in four is apt to rate instruction high and 
counseling low in terms of his personal beneTttv 

Whether the nonretuming student did not vigorously attempt 
to secure help from the counselors or whether the type of problems 
facing the incipient nongraduate was such that the counseling staff 
could not satisfactorily deal with them is not determinable from 
this study. However, this observation will point the way to a more 
comprehensive assessment when a new and improved follow-up question- 
naire is designed. It can be noted that the greatest disparities 
of response are at the extremes of the scale. Perhaps a five--point 
scale Instead of a four-point scale would lead to greater sensiti^ 
vity. Other questions will be included in future studies to pin 
down why the students felt that they did or did not benefit from 
instruction or counseling. 

Difficulty of course work 

Respondents were questioned as to whether they had found the 
course work too difficult. The majority Indicated that the course 
work was not too difficult; however, 25.4 percent gave responses 
indicating some level of difficulty. (See Table XXVIII) 
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TABLE XXVI 11 

DIFFICULTY OF COURSE WORK AS INDICATED 
BY NONRETURN ING STUDENTS 







PERCENT 


PERCENT 






OF 


OF 


LEVa OF DIFFICULTY 


NUMBER 


RESPONSE 


TOTAL 


No difficulty 


294 


67.7 


53.3 


Little difficulty 


82 


18.9 


14.9 


Somewhat difficult 


55 


12.7 


10.0 


Very di fficul t 


3 


0.7 


0.5 


No response 


119 




21.3 


TOTAL 


553 


100.0 


100.0 


Reason for selecting Montgomery 






Surveyed students 


Indicated that 


they originally chose 


Montgomery because of its 


general reputation and open 


admissions 


policy. (See Table XXIX) 










TABLE XXIX 






WHY NONRETURNING STUDENTS CHO^E MONTGOMERY COLLEGE 






PERCENT 


PERCENT 


REASONS FOR CHOOSING 




OF 


OF 


MONTGOMERY 


NUMBER 


RESPONSE 


i DTAL 


Special courses 


34 


9 


6.1 


Counseling service 


8 


2 


1.5 


Job placement service 


0 


0 


0 


General reputation 


128 


34 


23.2 


Open admission policy 


128 


34 


23.2 


Other 


80 


21 


14.5 


No response 


175 




31.5 


TQTAI 


553 


100 


100.0 
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Orientation of career c ourse s 

Students were asked to rank Montgomery Collegers career/ 
vocational courses on a scale from ''mostly theoretical" to "tnostly 
practical" in orientation. They wen2 then asked to Indicate on the 
same scale how they would prefer the courses to be structured. 
Figure 3 displays the responses to these questions individually and 
in conjunction with each other. The bulk of the respondents thought 
that the present structure of career classes Is more theoretically 
oriented than practical. The preferred class structure would have 
an opposite orientation but not a major shift in emphasis. 

Preparation for future 

All nonreti^ming students were given the opportunity to rate 
the preparation Montgomery College had given them for their future. 
The students* opinions were expressed on a five-point scale with 
"not at all" = 1 being the low end, and "excellently" = 5 being the 
high end of the scale. The averages in order from highest to lowest 
were: "In school" average = 3. A; "Other activities" average = 3.0; 
"In military service" average = 2.9j and "Employed" average ^ 2,3. 

The difference between the average attitude rating of the 
highest (In school) and lowest (Employed) groups was greater than 
could be expected to result from chance, suggesting that students 
who transfer tend to feel better prepared than those who enter the 
world of work. The majority of the students felt they were well 
prepared, (See Table XXX) 
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FIGURE 3 
STRUCTURE OF CAREER COURSES AT MONTGOMERY COLLEGE 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Where Have All the Freshmen ^^one? Is a compilation of base-line 
data against which the findings of subsequent nonreturning student 
follow-up studies can be compared. In this study the matriculated 
students who were enrolled at Montgomery Community College In the 
spring semester of 1970 but who failed to enroll for the fall semester 
were surveyed* 

Summary 

As with graduates I the majority of the nonreturning students 
(about 58%) had transferred to another college or university. About 
a third were working either full- or part-time. The nongraduates , 
however, tended to be housewives, unemployed, or in the military wore 
often than did the graduates. The largest number of transferring 
students enrolled in the University of Maryland. Students transfer- 
ring to Maryland state colleges tended to major in education and 
students with an interest in a medical profession tended to transfer 
out of state. There was a greater inclination for a nongraduate to 
transfer out of state than for a graduate. The study found that 
whether or not a student might have been matriculated in a career 
or transfer-oriented program at Montgomery was apparently unrelated 
to the school to which he transferred. Most of the transferring 
students had indicated their goal to be a bacnelor's degree or 
higher when they were juniors and seniors in high school. Some of 
the nonreturning students did not intend to earn a degree when they 
entered the community college, while others have either changed their 
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educational goals or have temporarily interrupted their plans with 
work, marriage, or military service. 

Montgomery students felt they had been well prepared for their 
work at the schools to which they transferred, but almost two-thirds 
of the transferring students reported they had lost credit when they 
transferred* 

Over 7 percent of the nonreturning students surveyed were In 
some way affected directly by the military. Those in the service 
reported they were receiving useful career training and planned to 
return to Montgomery after their discharge. 

Students reported they left Montgomery prior to graduation 
for many reasons, among which were **Personal - nothing to do with 
school," "Transferred to another school," and "Took a job." 

Students matriculated in a career program at Montgomery were 
found to be employed more often than those in transfer curriculums. 
Also, students who planned to work the most while in college tended 
to work full-time once they left. However, the intended major chosen 
prior to enrolling at Montgomery appears to be unrelated to the 
current activities of the students and the majority of working stu- 
dents found jobs unrelated to their studies at Montgomery. Likewise, 
there was found to be no relationship between grade point averages 
and the reasons given for leaving the College prior to graduation. 
The date of matriculation also was found to be unrelated to either 
grade point average or reasons for leaving prior to graduation. 
Additionally, there was no statistically significant correlation 
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observed between the anticipated level of education and the reasons 
given for leaving Montgomery with the exception that students who 
set the associate arts degree as their educational goal tended to 
leave college prior to graduation in order to take a job more often 
than students with other goals. 

Financial aid plans prior to matriculation also appear to be 
unrelated to the reasons given for leaving the College; however, the 
reported family income of nonreturning students tended to be lower 
than the average Montgomery student. Further » what students do once 
they leave Montgomery is apparently not related to family Income, 

When the students were asked about their satisfaction with 
their choice of courses at Montgomery two-thirds replied that they 
had no regrets. Further, any dissatisfaction with their choice of 
courses was apparently not related to their leaving Montgomery prior 
to graduation. The nonreturning students indicated they benefited 
more from instruction than they did from counseling and the majority 
felt the course work at Montgomery was not too difficult for them. 
The bulk of the students thought that career/vocational courses tend 
to be more thcorotically oriented than practical and prefer just the 
opposite* When asked why they had chosen Montgomery in the first 
place the most common responses were because of the general reputa- 
tion of the College and its open admissions policy. 

Conclusions 

Students who leave Montgomery Community College before they 
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eani a certificate or degree should not be thought of as dropouts. 
These students cither transfer to a four-year college or university 
and continue working toward their educational goal or, having 
attained their educational goal, obtain employment in their chosen 
field t *'Early placement" would be a more appropriate term when 
referring to these eraployed students. 
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APPENDIX A 

PRE-ENROLLMENT VOCATIONAL CHOICE OF NONRETURNING STUDENTS 
COMPARED WITH MONTGOMERY CURRICULUM AND CURRENT ACTIVITIES 



Montgomery College 
Curriculum 



American College Test 
Pre-Enrollment 
Vocational Choice 



Number 
of 

Students 



Current Activity 



Art, Cultural 



Wo vocational choice given 
Art and Sculpture 
Art and Sculpture 



3 Now in school 

2 Now in school* 

1 Housewife* 



Business Administration 



No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

Teacher, Special Education 

Library, Archival Science 

Psychology 

Advertising 

Data Processing 

Data Processing 

Me rchandis ing , Sales 

Oceanography 

Agriculture 

Veterinary medicine 



8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Electrical, Electronic Engineering 1 



Now in school 
Military service 
Employed full time 
Housewife 

Employed full time 
In school 

Employed full time 
In school 
In school 

Activity unspecified 
In school 

Employed full time 
In school 
In school 

Activity unspecified 
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Montgomery College 
Curriculum 



American College Test 
P re-En rolltnent 
Vocational Choice 



Number 
of 

Students 



Current Activ 



Computer Science 



No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

Sociology 

Data Processing 

Secretarial work 



2 In school 

3 Employed full t 

1 Employed full t 

2 In school* 

1 Employed full t 



Education , Elementary 



No vocational choice given 6 

No vocational choice given 1 

TeaciiCr, Elementary Education 13 

Teacher, Elementary Education 2 

Teacher, Elementary Education 1 

Teacher, Secondary Education 1 

Education, Other Specialties 1 

Psychology 1 

Dental Hygiene 2 

Nursing 1 



In school 
Employed full ti 
In school* 
Employed full ti 
Housewife 
In school 
In school 
In school 
In school 
Employed full ti 



Education, Secondary 
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Teacher, Secondary Education 
History 
Psychology 
Data Processing 
Secretarial Work 
Art and Sculpture 
Creative Writing 
Industrial Education 



1 In school 

1 In school 

2 In school 
1 In school 
1 Activity unspeci 
1 In school 
1 In school 
1 In military serv 



Kontgoaery College 
Curriculum 



Engineering 



Engineering Aide 
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American College Test 
Prc-Enrollmen»:,^ 
Vocational Choice 



Number 
of 

Students 



No vocational choice given 2 

No vocational choice given 1 

Oceanography 1 

Veterinary Medicine 1 

Architecture 1 

Automotive Engineering 1 

Electrical > Electronic Engineering 1 

Electrical, Electronic Engineering 1 



Mechanical Engineering 
Aviation industry 
Electrical industry 

No vocational choice given 
Elementary Education 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



Current Activity 



In school 

Activity unspecified 
Activity unspecified 
Activity uoapaclfied 
Activity unspecified 
Employed* 
In school* 
Looking for employment* 
In school* 
In military service 
In school 

In military service 
In school 



Business Management 



Elementary Education 
Data Processing 
Automotive Engineering 



In school 

Employed 

Employed 



General Education - 

Humanities / Social 
Science 



No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

No vocational choice given 

No vocation I choice given 



19 In school 

4 In military service 

lO Employed 

1 Looking for employment 

1 Activity unspecified 
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Montgomery College 
Curriculum 



American College Test 
Pre-Enrollment 
Vocational Choice 



Number 

of 

Students 



Current Activity 



General Education - 

Humanities /Social 
S cience ( Con tinued) 



Teacher J Elementary Education 

Teacher, Secondary Education 

Teacher, Secondary Education 

Teacher, Other Specialties 

Historian 

Psychologist 

Psychologist 

Social Worker 

Social Worker 

Sociologist 

Sociologist 

Sociology, Area Studies 

Advertising 

Advertising 

Data Processing 

Economist 

Lawyer 

Public Relations 

Secretary 

Oiemlst 

Physicist 

Dentistry 

Dietetics 

Nursing 



2 
1 



Housewife 
In school 
Looking for employme 
In ??chool 
In school 
In school 
Looking for employme 
In school 
Employed 
In school 
Employed 
Employed 
In school 
Employed 
In school 
In school 
In school 
In school 
Employed 
In school 
Employed 
In school 
In school 
Employed 
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American College Test 
Pre-Enrollment 
Vocational Choice 



Number 
of 

Students 



Current Activity 



General Education - 

Humanities /Social 
Science (Continued) 



Science /Mathematics 



Mortuary Science 
Veterinary Medicine 
Art and Sculpture 
Drama and Theater 
Journalism 

General or Liberal Education 
Architecture 

Electrical, Electronic Engineering 1 
Housewife 
Housewife 

No vocational choice given 
Oceanographer 
Zoologist 
Agriculturist 
Architect 

Chemical or Nuclear Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Housewife 



1 In school 

1 In military service 

2 Employed 
2 In school 
1 Housewife 
1 In school* 

1 Activity unspecified 
Employed 

4 In school 

2 In military service 

1 In school 

2 In school 
1 Housewife 
1 In school 
1 In military service 
1 In school 
1 Employed 
1 In school 



Liberal Arts 



No vocational choice given 6 
No vocational choice given 1 
Teacher, Elementary Education 1 



In school 

Looking for employment 
In school 
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American College Test 
P re-Enrollment 
Vocational Choice 


Number 
of 

Students 


Current Activity 


Liberal Arts (Continued) 


Teacher 1 other specialties 


1 


Activity unspecified 




Historian 


1 


In school 




Psychologist 


1 


Employed 




Public Relations 


1 


In school 




Mathematics or Statistics 


1 


In school 




Oceanography 


1 


In school 




Art and Sculpture 


1 


Activity unspecified 




English Literature 


1 


In school 




Journalism 


1 


In school 




Radio/TV Communications 


1 


In school 




Art, other 


1 


In school 




Occupational Therapy 


1 


In school 




Creative Writing 


1 


In school 




Creative Writing 




Activity unspecified 




Housewife 




Activity unspecified 




Housewife 




Employed 


Education 


Teacher, Elementary Education 


1 


In school 


Music 


Teacher, Secondary Education 


1 


In school 




Teacher, Secondary Education 




Employed 




Teacher, other specialty 




Employed 




Teacher, other specialty 




In school 
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Montgomery College 
Curriculum 


American College Test 
Pre-lilnrollment 
Vocational Choice 


Number 
of 

Students 


Current Activity 


Education (Continued) 


No vocational choice given 




In school 


Physical 


No vocational choice given 




Employed 




Teacher > Physical Education 




In school* 




Teacher Phvsical Education 




In mllitarv service* 




Teacher, Physical Education 


1 


Housewife* 




Physical Therapy 




In school* 


Criminal Justice 


■ 

No vocational choice given 




In school 








Art ^v iii^Qopo"( 




Military service 


1 


In military service 




Secretary 




In school 


Pre-Law 


No vocational choice given 


2 


In school 






1 

J. 




Radiation Science 


No vocational choice given 


2 


Employed 


Secretarial Science 


Teacher, Elementary Education 




Employed 


Executive 


Business Administration 




Employed 




Housewife 




Looking for employment 




Housewife 




Looking for employment 




Nurse 




Employed* 


Medical 


Secretary 




Employed* 
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Montgomery College 
Curriculiim 



American College Test 
Pre-Enrollment 
Vocational Choice 



Number 
of 

Students 



Current Activity 



Music Culture 



Arts and Humanities 



Employed* 



Art Advertising 



No vocational choice given 
Art and Hum£mities 
Housewife 



1 Activity unspecified 

1 Looking for employmen 

1 Looking for employmen 



Printing Technology 



No vocational choice given 

Housewife 

Housewife 



2 
1 
3 



In school 
In school 
Employed 



Medical Technology 



Medical Technology 



In school* 



Nursing 



Nurse 



Employed* 



* Indicates coincident curriculum and vocational choice 
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APPENDIX B 

CURRENT MAJORS OF MONTGOMERY STUDENTS WHO TRANSFERRED 
PRIOR TO GRADUATION 



APPENDIX B 

CURRENT MAJORS OF MONTGOmiRY STUDKNTS WllO TRANS FERRliT) 
PRIOR TO GRADUATION 



Major at Major at 

Transfer Institution Number Transfer Institution NutDber 



Acting 


1 


Engineering 




Accounting 


8 


Aerospace 


1 


Animal Science 


1 


Chemical 


1 


American Studies 


2 


Civil 


5 


Architecture 


1 


Electrical 


6 


Art 


9 


Mechanical 


3 


Education 


1 


English 


8 


Commercial 


2 


Environmental Technician 


1 


Biochemistry 


1 


Fine Arts 


1 


Biology 


8 


French 


1 


Business Administration 


10 


Geography 


1 


Business Management and 




German 


1 


Marketing 


11 










History 


8 


Chemistry 


I 










Home Economics Education 


2 


Dental Hygiene 


1 










Horticulture Education 


1 


Drafting 


1 










Interior Design 


1 


Economics 


2 










Journalism 


2 


Education 












Languages 


1 


Elementaty 


20 










Law 


2 


Special 


4 










Liberal Arts 


6 
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Major at Major at 

Transfer Institution Number Transfer Institution Number 

Library Science 1 Studio Art 12 

Mathematics 3 Theater 1 

Manufacturing 1 Therapeutic Recreation 1 

Medical Technology 2 Wildlife Conservation 1 

Merchandising 4 Zoology 7 

Mill Work 1 
Music 

Applied Music 2 

Education 6 

Nursing 3 

Oceanography 1 

Philosophy 1 

Physical Education 8 

Physical Science 1 

Political Science 14 

Printing Management 1 

Psychology 24 

Science 1 

Secretarial Studies 2 

Sociology 9 

Speech and Drama 6 

Speech Pathology 2 

Speech Therapy 1 

Stenotype 1 
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APPENDIX C 



CURREOT POSITIONS HELD BY STUDENTS WHO LEFT MONTGOMERY COLLEGE 

PRIOR TO GRADUATION 
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APPENDIX C 

CURRENT POSITIONS HELD BY STUDENTS WHO LEFT MONTGOMERY COLLEGE 

PRIOR TO GRADUATION 



Employer 



Position 



American AutonxDblle Association 

American Finance Management Inc. 

Bank Americard 

Carousel House Toy Store 

Comsat 

Consumers Co-op 
Dale Music Co. 

Democratic National Committee 

Department Store 

District of Columbia Government 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

Funeral Hotoe 

Gallenkamp Shoes 

Geico 

Gelco 

Geico 

Hechinger Tire Center 
Household Finance Corporation 
International Business Machines 
Manhattan Auto 



Travel Counselor 
Payroll Clerk 
Fraud Clerk 
Sales Clerk 
Computer Specialist 
Grocery Clerk 
Clerk 

Speech Writer 

Assistant Manager of Toy Department 

Payroll Clerk 

Director of Band 

Embalmer Apprentice 

Manager 

Junior Underwriter Clerk 
Receptionist 
Underwriter 
Department Head 
Assistant Manager 
Computer Programmer 
Assistant Controller 
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Eciployer 



Position 



Marriott Corporation 

Metropolitan Transportation Authority 

Microbiological Center 

Montgomery Col lege: 

Montgomery College 

Montgomery College 

Montgomery College 

Montgomery College 

Montgomery County Government 

Montgomery County Mental Health Assn. 

Montgomery Ward 

NASA 

National Inntitutes of Health 
National Keypunch Services, Inc. 
National Science Foundation 
New Look I Inc. 
Norrls Enterprises 
Nursery School 
Pepco 
Pet Shop 

Psychiatric Hospital 

Public Service Law Firm 

Slate Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Scars Roebuck and €©♦ 

Sliver Spring Police Department 



Senior Accounting Clerk 
Police Officer 

Junior Technician for Study of Cancer 
Secretary 

Laboratory Technician 

Laboratory Technidcin 

Clerk Typist 

Clerk Typist 

Law Enforcement Officer 

Staff Aide 

Department Manager 

Technical Writer 

Biological Laboratory Aide 

Branch Manager 

Printing Order Clerk 

Sales Clerk 

Executive Assistant 

Teacher and Nurse 

Buyer 

Owner 

Aide 

Researcher 
Sales Agent 
Clerk 
Clerk 



Employc>r 


Posit Ion 


^ 1 1 n V* a" i <1 ^ 


Assistant Mgr. of Sporting Goods Dept. 


C 1 1 ^> V* 4 r« ^ 

oUpc?r ssloiiv 


P reduce Clerk 


JL O 'I r» rfcV* a 

cx t 16 i6pnon6 LO « 


Swit choian 




oervice sxepresencacive 


oi x xci.&prione \jO • 


rorecnan 




rersonnex trierK 




& JLolLUUIl Otfir^Cariw 








i\xrccaiu nainvenance opeciaiisc 


uiiicea ococt-o ivriuy 


, i ransport ac ion uierK 


Uaiversity of Maryland 


Secretary 


unLversicy or naryianci 


Secretary 


U. S. Post Office 


Clerk 


U. S. Senate 




The following students did not 


indicate their employer or were self-eraployed. 


Position 


Number 


Art Director 


— ■ ■ . ■ - ■ : 

1 


Model 


1 


Freelance photographer 


2 

• 


Technical Writer 


1 
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Position 



Number 



Apprentice 
Carpenter 

Sheet Metal Worker 
Cabinet Maker 
Madiinist 
Cook 

Policeman 

Security Guard 

Driver 

De liveryman 

Farm Helper 

Janitor 

Laborer 

Messenger 

Storage Laborer 

Clinical Nurse 

Dental Assistant 

Nursing Assistant 

Psychiatric Aide 

Laboratory Specialist 

Radiation Laboratory Technician 

Laboratory Assistant 

Medical Office Assistant 

Accountant 



3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Foal t ion Number 



Accounting Clerk 






Huokke^eper 






Credit Invust igator 






Cashier 






Manager 






Automoiivc Competition Manager 






Seivlct^ Manager 






Assistant Manager 






Staff Associate 




« 


Sales Representat Ive 






insurance Agent 






Secretary 


^ 




Executive 






Medical 






Legal 






Production Typist 






Clerk Typist 







Receptionist 4 

Clerk 5 

Senior Endorsement Clerk 1 

Payroll 1 

General 1 

Telephone Sales and Service 1 

Inventory Coder Clerk 1 

Microfilming Clerk 1 
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Position 



Number 



ERIC 



Clerk (Continued) 

Stock Clerk 

Sales Clerk 

Office Clerk 
Field Engineer 
Engineer Technician 
Civil Engineering Technician 
Electronic Technician 
Survey Rodman 
Programner /Analyst 
Computer Operator 



2 
2 
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MONTGOMERY COLLEGE 

OFFICE OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

r»i-Rt:njFJiUiri sums mm-\p aisTiormiff 

icorreci namcO 



social sec "jz icy no. 



L J' 



■ □/ 

service 



□ 



Lt)i)V u^j for 
L'iiiployment 



other 



33 



36 



AiV DID YOU LEAVE ^-DNTGOMtRY COLLfG£? T.'^^ck one only) 



, .J ' 



LDuldn ' t 
get good 
enough 
grades 



U3 
Too 
nuch 
course 
work 



Sc hoc 1 
w3sn' I 
relevant 



U5 

Military 

service 

interfered 



Personal , 
nothing to 
do wi th 
school 



Was con- 
fused about 
what was 
expected 



IS VCUR AnjTUDG Ta^m COf-l i I^G BACK TO rWTGOr€Ry COULEGE? 



LJ. Ll^ 

Avoid It PoSitMy 

^/ dii attempt 

i!i*ans It a^a fr 



I |3 

No feelings 
one way or 
the other 



Would Hke to DefinUtly Finished at 

give it another planning to Montgomery CoUeqe 

try return No reason to return 



YOU C'jRRENTJ.y ENROLLED IN, , . ,? 

University Other 

of Maryland 
yaryland State College 



a 



University or 
College in 
Washington* D.C. 



University or 
College not in 
Maryland or O.C. 



37-33 i WHAT IS YOUR CURRENT rVVX)^? 



Only needed 
certain 
courses for 
job or 
pror-ot ion 



Other 

Please 
apecijy 



Other, Fle-jee s^'c^ify 



Trade or Technica) 
School 



39 j DID YOU LOSE m CflDlTS IN TR^SFEW^ING FROM (IC, TO YOUR PRESEm SOCOL? 1 Yes 2 

\ If >£s. ho>d nan> and in vrbat courses? 



Mo 



HO^* DID m^TOOf'tR^ CSOEOE PREPARE YOU FOR YOiJR mSEHr SCHOOL? 
NDt at all A Tittle Hell Very Well 



□ 3 
Excellently 



rOf RETUWIllfc STUIXMS FOLLflfUP OUESTiaiWIRE 
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DO \W INTtND TO....? 

LI 

K\ic a cdriHT of Return lo stliol 

tne niilitijry service after service 



PMJi 

MILITARY 



[:.! 



k(?lurii or find 
a jul> df tor service 



Other, r/, .uu- .i/v.*//-/ 



IS TV€ MILITARY GIVING YOU TOINING CUSSES IN SKILLS m\Q\ ARE USABLE IN CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS? 

□ □ 

1 Yes 2 No , , 

— — □ □ 

IF YES/ A. these classes related to your studies at M.C«? 1 ^Ves 2 Ho 



B, Do you plan to continue training in this field when you leave military service? 1 Yes 2 



HOW WEa DID ^mTGO^tRY COU^ PREPARE YOU FOR FUTURE? 
Not at all 



U2 
A little 



Well 



Very Well 



□ s 
Excellently 



EhPLDYED 



HiAJ IS T)£ RELATIONSIUP Of YOUR STUDIES AT /DNTGOTtRY COLLEGE TO YOUR PRESEffT JOB? 

□i a 

studies wero necessary Studies were helpful Studies were unnecessary for 

or retjuired for job for the job or unrelated to the job 



PLEASE INDICATE HO^^ YOU FEEL M.C^ CAREER OR WCATIOfWL COURSES ARE PRES£NTLY_STRUCTURED 



Ul 
Mostly practical 
experience 



More practical 
than theoretical 



About equal ly 
practical and 
theoretical 



More theoretical 
than practical 



ftostly theoretical 
emphasis 



PLEASE INDICATE HOW YOr) WOULD LIKL.T>^E CAREER OR VOCATIONAL COURSES TO BE STRUCTURED- 

□i 

Mostly practical Hore practical « — ' * — ' 

experience than theoretical 



About eqjally 
practical and 
theoretical 



More theoretical 
than practical 



Mostly theoretical 
emphasis 



HOW WELL DID MDNTGO^RY COUlfiE PREPARE YOU FOR YOUR CAREER? 

□i u^ n3 

Not at all A little Well 



Very well 



Excellently 



HW IS THE TITUE fUD fVMR DLTTIES OF YOUR PRESENT JOB? 



ERIC 



O ^'^*tetcd ':ju*:i$tionnaix*e in *snolo3ed, etarrped^ eelf-addpessed envelofc to: 



OFFICE or ISSriWnCSAL RESEAkCh 
m'UTOOHEBf COLLECT 
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. U-^ □) □•■ 

S.'^er.i,jl courses Counselin'} Job ^i-acer^irt Gen^ira) PepuHtlofi Open Admits ion 

Service Strvke Policy 



Other, 



DID lOU KLORLT YOJH QOICE OF CCCR^ES AT r-UnOitRV COuJlGt? 



1 □ v., 



If 'ii:, wr;jt yo'j in /a j had ta'-^n? 



DiD YOU iiritFir fM/^ lit iii:^Tr^xriair 



•r> bUlc 



r ^ 



Very Kucfi 



DID fW BENEFIT FRU^ T}£ vXKi*S£L]f^j ? 
Nj Very Ijttle 



Ver/ Hucft 



TV€ COi^StS TOO DIFFKULT? 



Very Hjch 



. # 



liNIVERSITy OF CALIF. 
lOS ANGELES 



•UN-0 7-W4"- 



'«i(A( Wilu XQ) LLAST l!»£ TO Sti CmANOEu AT MO-.TGOyiPif fOLlEG,£? 



aEARINGHOUSE FOR 

iUNfOR COLLESr 
IHEC 



HOW WEIL CID MOi"iTGOMtf(Y CQLLE&t PRtP'^PE YC i fO^ rO;,F: f'jTvrt? 

Nat at an A little »er/ 



£,){ce! Itntiy 



PllASt ^^ITORN COMPUTED QO£ST lO^'iAIPt IN ENCLOSt!:^, :7A?^Eu, StLf -ADt^ESStU £NyElO?^£ 70: 



ERIC 



